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The Religious Consciousness. A Psychological Study. By James 

Bissett Pratt. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920. — pp. 

viii, 488. 

This is the most thorough and comprehensive study of the phe- 
nomena included within the new science of the psychology of religion 
that has yet appeared. While addressed primarily to technical stu- 
dents, most of the chapters are suited to the needs of undergraduate 
classes and will also be found interesting and profitable by general 
readers. The style is lucid, and concrete illustrations are numerous. 
The topics discussed include : a definition of religion and a statement 
of the methodology of the psychology of religion; the role of the 
subconscious in religious phenomena; the religious experiences of 
childhood and of adolescence ; conversion ; revivals ; the causes and 
contents of the beliefs in God and immortality; the causes and func- 
tions of the cult; objective and subjective worship; and mysticism. 

Philosophical readers should not be deterred from reading further 
by an unfortunately worded statement in the second paragraph of the 
Preface, in which the author says : " My purpose is easily stated. It 
is, namely, to describe the religious consciousness, and to do so with- 
out having any point of view . . . save that of the unprejudiced 
observer who has no thesis to prove. My aim, in short, has been 
purely descriptive, and my method purely empirical" (p. vii). Pro- 
fessor Pratt is not so naive as to fancy that he has been able to write 
a treatise without advancing any theories or hypotheses. His book 
is full of them, as he no doubt would readily admit. What he means 
is explained in his second chapter, where he states the methods and 
point of view of the psychology of religion. He proposes in this 
book to maintain the attitude of an empirical science, and not to bring 
upon the plane of existence on which such a science moves any meta- 
physical theories that do not properly belong there. Psychological 
phenomena must not be confused with philosophical evaluations; 
one's convictions of what Religion ought to be must not color one's 
account of what the various religions actually have been and are. 
Professor Pratt believes in combining the critical study of data fur- 
nished by (1) the reports of individual experiences in autobiograph- 
ical literature; (2) the questionnaire, properly safeguarded; and (3) 
the relatively objective expression furnished by history, anthro- 
pology, and sacred literatures. These data should be compared for 
general relations; and the latter, if possible, should be subsumed 
under the laws of general psychology. The phenomena should be 
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described without introducing theological and metaphysical hypoth- 
eses like the Supernatural and the Unconscious, which cannot be 
tested by the technique of an empirical science. The psychology of 
religion cannot become the basis for theology, the philosophy of reli- 
gion or metaphysics in any sense in which other sciences, like physics 
or chemistry, might not. 

Professor Pratt defines religion tentatively as "the serious and 
social attitude of individuals or communities toward the power or 
powers which they conceive as having ultimate control over their in- 
terests and destinies" (p. 2). He claims that this definition is work- 
able in psychological analysis, and that it is broad enough to include 
all the phenomena in both primitive and civilized life usually thought 
to be religious, and yet narrow enough to differentiate religion from 
morality, theology, philosophy, and science. Being an ' attitude ' (the 
term is borrowed from Professor Judd) religion is not confined to 
' knowing,' ' feeling ' or ' willing,' but involves them all. It is a rela- 
tively active state of consciousness. It is subjective, in contrast to 
the attitude of natural science, and so theology cannot become an 
empirical science (as versus Professor Macintosh). Yet religion is 
an attitude toward an object which the self firmly believes to exist in 
an ontological sense (and so the fallacies of Psychologismus and 
Pragmatism are avoided). In some cases religion is merely 'social' 
in the incipient way " which we feel in our relations toward anything 
that can make response to us" (p. 3). Religion "differs from theol- 
ogy and philosophy and science in that it consciously cares for the 
ultimate cosmic problems not on their own account but from practical 
and personal considerations." Doctrines play a relatively subordi- 
nate place in religion. It is " essentially a human thing, a biological 
product and instrument," better understood " by observing its func- 
tions than by analyzing any of its particular doctrines," and " to be 
judged by the way it works rather than as an intellectual system. 
Religion is not so much theology as life ; it is to be lived rather than 
reasoned about." It is " not a theory about reality ; it is a reality " 
(pp. 6, 7). 

Professor Pratt adds another typical aspect of religion to the three 
which he gave in his Psychology of Religious Belief some years ago. 
The four now are : the ' traditional,' taking its attitude from the au- 
thority of the past ; the ' rational,' seeking to base itself purely on 
reason and verifiable experience; the 'mystical,' which appeals to a 
particular kind of experience peculiarly subjective and not scientific- 
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ally verifiable ; and the ' practical ' or ' moral,' emphasizing conduct 
rather than belief or emotion. All are found in every genuinely reli- 
gious person in varying degree according to age and other circum- 
stances (pp. 14-21). The four types are illustrated in the analysis 
of the reasons why people now believe in God and immortality. 
While not disposed to attach significance to these percentages except 
as indicative of the existence of the four types and possibly of their 
relative frequency, Professor Pratt has found that the belief in God 
is apparently habitual or authoritative in 25 per cent, of the persons 
from whom he has collected reports, and who believe in God; that 
this belief is apparently based on some form of reasoning in 30 per 
cent.; that it is due to some form of affective consciousness in 37 
per cent. ; and to ' the will to believe ' in 8 per cent. The highest 
and healthiest type of belief would draw strength from all four (pp. 
209-223). I suppose that Professor Pratt means that each case he 
reports is predominantly rather than exclusively of the type in which 
he puts it. People who believe in personal immortality also fall 
into these four types; but here rational arguments have less influence 
than feeling and volition. This is also true of those who reject per- 
sonal immortality; antipathy to the authority claimed by traditional 
religion and an enthusiastic 'will to believe' in natural science and 
awe of its authority have more influence in leading to disbelief in 
immortality than purely rational arguments (p. 241). The nature of 
the belief in God does not appear to fall so clearly under these four 
rubrics. In many persons to-day the belief in God seems to center 
about imagery (suggestive of Hume's view of belief) ; in others the 
belief is more conceptual; while for many both images and concepts 
are thought to be symbolical of some deeper reality for whose ex- 
pression they are inadequate. While pragmatic motives are often 
strong, believers in God seldom think of Him in the manner of Prag- 
matism as nothing but a projection of human longing, ideals and 
values; for them He is usually a symbol of an ultimate and inde- 
pendently existing Reality (pp. 195-209). 

One of the best chapters in the book is that dealing with the Sub- 
conscious. It does much to clarify this puzzling conception for the 
requirements of the psychology of religion. The term ' subconscious ' 
is used in four ways in contemporary psychological literature: (1) 
as the 'fringe' or background of the mind; (2) as purely physio- 
logical neural processes; (3) as 'co-conscious' — i.e., genuinely 
mental processes not felt by the personal center of consciousness; 
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(4) as " some kind of psychic stuff that is yet unconscious " — a vague 
conception sometimes found in the writings of Bergson and the 
Freudians, which must be rejected so far as it cannot be identified 
with the 'co-conscious.' Professor Pratt attaches most importance 
to the first two of these conceptions. " If we interpret the subcon- 
scious as meaning both the fringe and the nervous system we may 
say that it is largely this that makes us what we are" (p. 60). The 
great source Of the ' subconscious ' is accordingly the previous con- 
scious experiences of the individual and the race (p. 63). It is 
doubtful whether ' co-conscious ' personalities ever exist in normal 
persons; certainly no great religious value can be attached to them 
in the case of ordinary people, although they have been characteristic 
of some great religious leaders. However, " the highest type of man, 
in the religious life as well as elsewhere, is the unified and rational 
self" (p. 67). 

The chief contribution in the three chapters dealing with Conver- 
sion is a correction of certain details in the interpretations of James 
and Starbuck, who, misled by Protestant theologians of the 'evan- 
gelical ' type, have exaggerated the frequency and normality of con- 
versions of the violent type. " With most religious people conversion 
(of the genuine moral sort) is a gradual and almost imperceptible 
process, with an occasional intensification of emotion now and then 
during adolescence. Many, perhaps most, religious adolescents have 
a number of these emotional experiences which may last for a few 
months only or for days and weeks" (p. 153). Though valuable to 
the technical reader, and a justified corrective of James and Star- 
buck, these chapters hardly would afford a good perspective for a 
beginner. On the contrary, the latter can be referred to the chapter 
on " Crowd Psychology and Revivals " as probably the best statement 
of the psychological principles involved that has ever been com- 
pressed within the limits of a single chapter. The faults of the old- 
fashioned semi-hypnotic revival are tellingly exposed, while allowance 
is made for the normal place of rhythm in all phases of life. 

The religious cult (i.e., public worship) and belief in superhuman 
powers of some kind probably originated in close connection; and 
belief and ritual remained in close interaction. While social causes 
had much to do with the origin of mana and other early religious 
conceptions, they cannot be regarded as a complete explanation (Chap. 
XII.). The chief function of cult is "to reinforce religion, and 
thus to realize and conserve the values which religion mediates." 
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These values " consist chiefly in the moral control of life and in the 
production of a kind of peace, joy and hope for which no other surety 
can be found" (p. 271). A careful psychological analysis is made 
of the various ways in which the employment of sensuous imagery 
and the recitation of creeds and other devices of public worship 
assist in achieving this function (Chap. XIII). 'Objective worship' 
" aims at making some kind of effect upon the Deity, or in some way 
communicating with him"; while 'subjective worship' "seeks only 
to induce some desired mood or belief or attitude in the mind of the 
worshiper" (p. 290). The leading purpose of the Roman Catholic 
mass is ' objective worship,' while that of the Protestant service is 
"the subjective impression upon the minds and hearts of the wor- 
shipers." The Chinese official cult of Heaven and Hindu puja are 
other instances of objective worship; while in theory, at least, Jainism 
and primitive Buddhism carry subjectivity to the extreme. Asserted 
as an absolute difference this distinction appears more ingenious than 
convincing; however, Professor Pratt has called attention to what 
must be conceded to be a striking difference in emphasis; and possi- 
bly this is all that he intends. Professor Pratt thinks that "the most 
obvious and probable explanation of the rise of prayer" is that, 
"granted that out of the original feeling for the impersonal mana 
the belief in personal powers arose, direct appeal to them was surely 
the most natural thing in the world" (p. 312). The chief reasons 
why people pray to-day are habits formed in childhood, and the feel- 
ing of communion with God. Adolescents most often abandon prayer 
from scepticism and the ' sense of sin ' ; and adults from ill health 
and discouragement. Prayers for changes in the weather and other 
modifications of the natural order, though on the decline, are still 
common. Although occasionally a person continues to pray who has 
ceased to believe in the objective existence of God, probably fifty 
times as many persons abandon prayer under such conditions. 

Five chapters are devoted to Mysticism. It will be impossible to 
summarize them here. The most helpful distinction, as it seems to 
me, is that between the 'milder' type of mysticism, and the 'more ex- 
treme ' types. The former is fairly common among perfectly normal 
persons. Such people are able to live as if God were always present 
with them; and they have an inner assurance that this is the case, 
which, to them, is comforting and morally sustaining. This feeling 
can often be attained by devout persons in whose mental constitution 
the fringe region of consciousness is prominent, if they pray persist- 
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ently and otherwise cultivate it. The ' extreme ' types, often, if not 
always, are more or less pathological. The analysis of ecstacy is well 
done. Professor Pratt refuses to introduce the God or Absolute of 
mysticism into the psychology of religion as a scientific explanation 
of mystical states. In metaphysics it is of course possible to attribute 
mystical and other religious phenomena to God, but not in an em- 
pirical science. "The laws which science knows may be only the 
Absolute's thoughts, or God's ways of doing things. But supernatural 
interference cannot be introduced into the chain of natural law and 
substituted for one or more of its links to account for phenomena. 
The Absolute may explain everything ; it cannot explain anything in 
particular" (p. 446). 

The fact that Professor Pratt believes that the claims of religion 
to ultimate truth cannot either be established or refuted by the psy- 
chology of religion gives the volume a dispassionate and objective 
attitude that will do much to strengthen the claim of the psychology 
of religion to be an empirical science. It should be added that Pro- 
fessor Pratt is personally convinced that religion is supremely worth 
cultivating as a valuable human possession (p. 42) . Though a candid 
critic, he is always sympathetic. He frequently suggests practical 
applications that should prove helpful to those interested in the culti- 
vation of personal and social religion. To those who do not have 
time to read the book as a whole, it may be said that the general 
standpoint is fairly well indicated in the first four chapters, which 
every one who wishes to become acquainted with the work should 
first read, after which he can with reasonable safety proceed at once 
to any of the other chapters whose titles appeal to him. 

William Kelley Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

Les problemes de la philosophie et leur enchatnement scientifique: 
le donne et I'objectif. Par Paul Dupont. Paris, Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1920. — pp. vi, 386. 

The author of this book is of the opinion, shared by many philoso- 
phers at the present time, that the study of philosophy would profit 
greatly by the use of the scientific method. He does not wish to be 
understood to deny that other methods of philosophical inquiry are 
possible; but he does insist that the scientific method is at least one 
method which may be applied in philosophy, and that knowledge 
gained through this method is fundamental and is "alone accessible 



